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WHAT  PROGRESS  TOWARD  WORLD  DISARMAMENT? 

Deeds  As  Well  As  Words  Needed  Now 

Five  years  ago  world  disarmament  was  seldom  discussed  in  the  world’s  capitals.  Today  the  subject  is  front  page 
news:  •  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  in  a  communique  issued  at  Camp 
David,  September  27,  “agreed  that  the  question  of  general  disarmament  is  the  most  important  one  facing  the  world 
today.”  •  British  Foreign  Minister  Selwyn  Lloyd,  at  the  UN  September  17,  advocated  comprehensive  disarma¬ 
ment  down  “to  the  levels  needed  for  internal  security  purposes  only.”  •  The  next  day  Premier  Khrushchev  proposed 
total  disarmament  within  four  years.  •  This  fall  all  82  nations  in  the  UN  have  jointly  sponsored  and  approved 
a  resolution  calling  for  “general  and  complete  disarmament.”  •  Presidential  candidates  in  their  campaigns  are 
recognizing  the  peoples’  desire  for  peace. 

Yet  the  arms  race  continues.  The  world  spends  over  $100  billion  a  year  on  war  preparations.  The  United  States 
will  spend  $46  billion  this  year  and  proposes  to  continue  this  level  of  spending  during  the  coming  year;  missiles 
alone  will  consume  some  $6.8  billion.  France  expects  to  test  an  atomic  weapon  in  the  Sahara.  Other  nations 
are  exploring  the  feasibility  of  developing  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  has  begun  transferring  certain 
secret  nuclear  weapons  information  and  material  to  its  military  allies.  The  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  make  germ,  gas  and  similar  methods  of  warfare  acceptable  to  the  American  people  and  has  reportedly 
asked  the  National  Security  Council  to  approve  them  for  combat  use.  And  the  United  States,  after  ten  years,  has 
not  yet  formally  recognized  the  existence  of  a  nation  whose  inhabitants  comprise  one-fourth  of  the  human  family. 

Do  the  leaders  of  the  82  nations  which  approved  the  UN  resolution  calling  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
realize  its  truly  revolutionary  implications?  Do  they  understand  the  fundamental  reorientation  of  policies  involved 
in  moving  toward  a  disarmed  world  based  on  law  and  order?  Are  they  aware  of  the  far  reaching  changes  that  will 
be  required  in  the  international  community  and  in  economic  policies?  Are  they  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
political  settlements  which  must  accompany  disarmament  agreements?  Are  they  prepared  to  relinquish  the  neces¬ 
sary  degree  of  national  sovereignty? 


DISARMAMENT  A  MAJOR  SUBJECT  AT  THE  UN 


The  Khrushchev-Lloyd  proposals  for  total  disarmament 
have  helped  make  disarmament  the  number  one  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  UN  this  fall.  Both  the  British  and  the 
Russians  proposed  three-stage  plans  which  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  detail.  Each  advocated  a  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control.  Premier  Khrushchev  urged  a  four 
year  period.  Selwyn  Lloyd  suggested  no  time  limit  but 
said  that  “once  we  get  started  and  get  some  mutual 
confidence,  I  believe  things  will  go  rather  quickly.” 

The  General  Assembly: 

•  IJrffed  fieneral  and  complete  disarmament,  82  to  0. 
Every  UN  member  sponsored  and  voted  for  this  resolu¬ 
tion  which  calls  for  “general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control”  to  be  “worked  out 
in  detail  and  agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time.” 


•  Opposed  French  tests  in  Sahara,  51  to  16  with  15 
abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  against  this  reso¬ 
lution  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  African 
and  Asian  nations. 

•  Opposed  spreading  nuclear  weapons,  70  to  0  with  12 
abstentions.  This  Irish  resolution  urged  that  the  three 
nuclear  powers  “refrain  from  handing  over  control  of 
such  weapons  to  any  nation  not  possessing  them.”  It 
also  urged  non-nuclear  powers  not  to  manufacture 
them.  The  United  States  voted  for  this  resolution. 

•  Grfied  a  treaty  at  Geneva  to  ban  nuclear  tests,  78  to  0 
with  two  abstentions.  This  resolution  also  urged  the 
nuclear  powers  to  continue  their  present  test  suspen¬ 
sion.  A  somewhat  stronger  resolution  which  also  urged 
“other  states”  to  desist  from  such  tests  passed  60-1 
with  20  abstentions. 
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TWO  PRESSURES  DRIVING  THE  WORLD  TO  DISARMAMENT 


Self-preservation : 

Eisenhower — “Even  an  America  victorious  in  atomic  war 
could  scarcely  escape  disastrous  destruction 
of  her  cities  and  a  fearful  loss  of  life.  Victory  itself  could 
he  agony.”  May  21,  19.S7. 

Khrushchev — “If  [a  nuclear  war]  were  allowed  to  start, 
the  number  of  victims  would  run  not  into 
millions  hut  into  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  lives.  It  would  he  a  war  in  which  there  would  be  no 
difference  between  the  front  and  the  rear,  between  the  com¬ 
batants  and  the  children.  Many  large  cities  and  industrial 
centers  would  be  reduced  to  ruins  .  .  .  Nor  would  this  war 
spare  the  future  generations.”  United  Nations,  September 
1!*.,  19.59. 


Wasted  Money  and  Talent: 

Eisenhower — “Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not  fed, 
those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms 
is  not  spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the  sweat  of 
its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its 
children.”  April  16,  19.53. 

Khrushchev — “A  priceless  fund  of  human  energy,  knowl¬ 
edge,  ingenuity  and  skill  is  thrown  as  into 
a  bottomless  pit.  squandered  on  growing  armaments  .  .  . 
We  need  peace  .  .  .  We  would  like  to  devote  all  our  economy 
and  resources  to  peaceful  purposes  in  order  to  provide  our 
people  with  an  abundance  of  food,  clothing,  homes,  etc.” 
Ihiited  Nations,  September  18,  19.59. 


Police  Force,  World  Latv.  During  the  debate  on  the 
total  disarmament  proposals,  U.  S.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  on  October  14  pointed  out  three  “complex 
and  important  questions”  which  need  further  study; 

“( 1 )  What  type  of  international  police  force  should 
be  established  to  preserve  international  peace  and 
security? 

“(2)  What  principles  of  international  law  should 
govern  the  use  of  such  a  force? 

“(3)  What  internal  security  forces,  in  precise  terms, 
would  be  required  by  nations  of  the  world  if  existing 
armaments  are  abolished?” 


Control  of  Delivery  Systems.  Jules  Moch  of  France 
suggested  a  new  approach  to  arms  control.  Since  stock¬ 
piles  of  nuclear  weapons  are  so  difficult  to  detect,  he 
urged  the  elimination  of  vehicles  intended  to  carry 


U.S.  Policy  Based  on  Unproven  Theory? 

“On  the  basis  of  this  [deterrence]  theory,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  art'  spending  billions 
of  tlollars,  probably  hundreds  of  billions  over  the 
next  tieeade.  More  important,  we  are  risking  our 
lives  and  the  fate  of  the  world  on  it. 

“Yet,  have  the  fundamental  psychological  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  of  tieterrenee  received  as  care¬ 
ful  analysis  and  testing  as  they  deserve?’’ 

— From  Study  No.  2,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreiun 
Relations  Committee  by  the  Stanford  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Sept.  1959,  p.  9.3-4. 


these  weapons  to  their  targets,  vehicles  such  as  “satel¬ 
lites,  rockets,  supersonic  or  long-range  aircraft,  ocean¬ 
going  submarines,  aircraft  carriers,  launching  pads, 
etc.”  The  arms  race  is  now  centered  on  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  these  delivery  vehicles.  Approval  of  this  ap¬ 
proach,  including  a  ban  on  military  missile  tests  and 
agreements  on  methods  to  prevent  surprise  attack, 
would  go  a  long  way  to  establish  confidence. 

!\ew  Forum  for  ISegotiation.  UN  disarmament  discus¬ 
sions  this  fall  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
decision  of  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  last  summer 
to  set  up  a  10  nation  disarmament  committee  with 
membership  equally  divided  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  At  that  time  the  United  States  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  the  Soviet  Union  had  long  advocated — that  there 
should  be  parity  between  East  and  West  in  disarma¬ 
ment  discussions  rather  than  the  4  to  1  ratio  which 
obtained  in  the  old  UN  Disarmament  Subcommittee. 

This  new  10-nation  committee  will  probably  be  the 
chief  forum  in  which  further  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  carried  on  in  the  near  future.  The  present 
unwieldy  82  nation  UN  Disarmament  Commission  has 
met  only  once  since  its  creation  in  November  1958. 


WASHINGTON  DEBATES  ARMS  POLICY 

News  reports  indicate  that  in  1960  the  Administration 
will  again  ask  Congress  for  an  astronomical  $41  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Pentagon  chiefs 
want  even  greater  sums.  Billions  more  will  be  re¬ 
quested  for  foreign  military  aid  and  atomic  energy. 

There  is  a  developing  controversy  over  whether  the 
United  States  should  begin  testing  nuclear  weapons 
again.  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber 
M.  Brucker  have  advocated  that  the  United  States 
resume  underground  weapons  tests.  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Senator  Hubert 
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H.  Humphrey,  and  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  have 
urged  continuation  of  the  test  suspension  while  nego¬ 
tiations  are  in  progress  at  Geneva.  No  nuclear  weapons 
tests  have  been  held  since  Nov.  3,  1958. 


yew  Disarmament  Policy  Being  Formed.  Future  United 
States  disarmament  policy  is  now  being  shaped  behind 
the  scenes  by  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Boston  attorney.  He 
has  been  commissioned  by  President  Eisenhower  to  re¬ 
view  present  policy  and  bring  it  up  to  date  in  the  light 
of  recent  scientific  and  political  developments.  His 
report  is  expected  about  January  1.  His  recommenda¬ 
tions  may  form  the  basis  of  the  proposals  the  United 
States  will  offer  when  the  new  10  member  disarma¬ 
ment  group  meets  sometime  in  early  1960. 

Hearings  and  studies  on  the  effect  of  disarmament 
on  the  United  States  economy  have  been  announced 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 

V.S.  Initiates  Dangerous  Policy.  In  1958,  Congress, 
under  Administration  prodding,  reversed  its  long  stand¬ 
ing  policy  and  voted  to  transfer  certain  secret  nuclear 
weapons  information  and  material  to  other  nations. 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson  and  Representative  Chet 
Holifield  succeeded  in  writing  in  restrictions  against 
transferring  the  bomb  itself. 

Secret  information  and  material  have  already  been 
transferred  to  seven  nations — West  Germany,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and 
France.  Transfer  agreements  must  lie  before  Con¬ 
gress  for  60  days  and  can  be  disapproved  if  both 
Houses  vote  against  them. 

It  seems  possible  the  Administration  in  1960  may  lay 
before  Congress  agreements  with  additional  nations 
to  transfer  ( 1 )  the  device  which  attaches  the  nuclear 
weapon  to  the  plane  or  missile  and  (2)  information  on 
how  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  not  yet  known 


whether  the  Administration  will  ask  Congress  for 
authority  to  transfer  the  nuclear  warheads  themselves 
to  other  nations. 

GENEVA  TALKS:  CAUTIOUS  OPTIMISM 

The  little-noticed  Geneva  negotiations  are,  in  the  view 
of  close  observers,  the  key  to  future  progress  toward 
disarmament.  There  the  three  nuclear  powers  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  treaty  to  end  nuclear  weapons 
tests  under  an  international  inspection  system.  If 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  this  subject  and  an 
inspection  system  set  up  around  the  world,  confidence 
will  be  increased  and  new  and  more  far-reaching  steps 
toward  disarmament  may  be  taken. 

How  Much  Progress?  Since  October  31,  1958,  17 
articles  out  of  a  proposed  22  article  treaty  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  earnest  negotiations  are  continuing. 
Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  able  U.S.  negotiator 
at  the  conference,  has  said  there  is  cause  to  hope  the 
negotiations  will  be  successful. 

There  are  difficult  problems  remaining,  primarily  in 
the  field  of  inspection  and  control.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nationality  of  control  post  staff  members, 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  should  retain  a  veto  over  the 
budget,  and  most  important,  the  number  of  times  that 
a  mobile  inspection  team  may  travel  to  the  site  of  a 
suspicious  event  in  those  cases  where  the  instruments 
do  not  differentiate  between  an  earthquake  and  an 
underground  nuclear  explosion. 

A  welcome  move  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
November  3  when  it  reversed  its  previous  stand  and 
agreed  to  evaluate  new  evidence  on  the  problem  of 
detecting  and  identifying  underground  nuclear  tests. 
This  evidence,  which  was  presented  by  the  United 
States  last  January,  was  accumulated  during  last 
autumns  Nevada  tests.  A  meeting  of  East-West 
experts  to  study  this  information  is  now  underway  in 
Geneva. 


STATKME.NT  REQi:|KED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUOI’ST  24.  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS 
OF  MARCH  3,  AND  JULY  2.  1916  (Title  39.  United  SUten  (  ode.  Section  233)  SHOWING 
THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  OF 
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WHAT  CAN  ONE  PERSON  DO? 

(1)  Write  President  Eisenhower,  The  White  House,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  eommending  him  for  extending  the  test  sus¬ 
pension  and  for  his  desire  for  peaee.  Urge  him  to  intensify 
his  efforts  for  peaee  and  disarmament  in  his  last  year  in 
office. 

(2)  Visit  your  Senators  and  Congressman  before  they  return 
to  Washington  for  the  opening  of  the  session,  January  6, 
or  while  they  are  home  during  the  session.  Initiate  or  renew 
eorrespondenee  with  them  while  they  are  in  Washington. 

(3)  Talk  with  as  many  candidates  in  the  1960  election  as 
you  can  about  these  issues.  Urge  them  to  provide  creative, 
positive  leadership  toward  a  disarmed  world  under  law. 

(4)  Write  a  letter  to  your  local  paper. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  U.S.  DO  IN  1960  TOWARD  DISARMAMENT? 

1 .  Makp  total  uorltl  disnrmnmant  under  I’nited  ISations  i^overnmcnt,  industry  and  labor,  as  suggested  by  Sena- 
snitervision  and  control  the  basic  fioal  of  U.S.  foreifin  tor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Pennsylvania  Governor  David 
policy.,  through  firm  and  unequivocal  declarations  by  Lawrence,  Harvard  economist  Seymour  Harris,  and 
the  President  and  Congress.  others. 


2.  Propose  a  comprehensive.,  detailed.,  step-hy-steft  plan 
to  reach  the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

3.  Continne  the  Geneva  nefjotiations  until  a  treaty  to 
end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  is  approved.  Extend  the 
present  moratorinm  on  all  SUCh  tests. 

4.  Reverse  the  present  policy  of  transferring  parts  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  systems  to  other  countries,  which 
increases  tensions  and  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war 
commencing  by  accident,  mistake  or  design.  Support, 
instead,  afireements  tit  de-nnclearize  and  de-milit arize 
tensiitn  areas  and  irider  cooperation  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  enerfiy. 

5.  Heflin  nejiotiations  with  the  Peoples'*  Repnblic  of 
(^hina  on  the  placement  of  inspection  stations  within 
that  country  to  monitor  an  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  Initiate  a  hroad-scale  exchanfie  of  per- 
sons  profiram  between  the  United  States  and  mainland 
China.  Snppttrt  the  seatinfi  of  the  Peoples’  Republic  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations  and  United  States  recofi- 
nitiitn  of  that  country  as  one  essential  means  of  facili¬ 
tating  negotiations  on  disarmament. 

6.  Expand  the  work  of  the  Senate  Snheommittee  on 
Disarmament  in  research,  hearings  and  publications. 
The  Subcommittee  now  has  only  4  staff  members. 

7.  Plan  for  the  orderly  transitiitn  from  arms  spenditifi 

to  civilian  expenditures  by  creating  planning  staffs  in 


8.  Remove  the  restriction  from  the  U.S.  approval  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  which  allows  the 
U.S.  to  judge  for  itself  whether  a  case  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  (S. Res. 94). 

9.  Formulate  answers,  through  public  discussion,  to 
questions  posed  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on 
a  UN  police  force  and  world  law.  (See  Page  2).  De¬ 
fine  the  changes  in  the  UN  Charter  and  UN  procedures 
needed  to  make  enforcement  of  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments  rest  upon  legal  action  upon  individuals  rather 
than  upon  military  action  against  states. 

10.  Cooperate  in  international  exploration  and  use  of 
Antarctica,  outer  space  and  the  ocean  depths. 

1 1 .  Take  some  first  step  to  show  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words  our  earnest  desire  for  world  disarmament,  such 
as: 

•  a  10%  cut  in  arms  expenditures,  using  a  substantial 
part  of  the  savings  for  foreign  economic  assistance, 
preferably  under  UN  auspices; 

•  ending  preparations  for  bacteriological  and  chemical 
warfare,  and  approving  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
renouncing  these  weapons; 

•  ending  tests  of  military  missiles; 

•  earmarking  at  least  one-tenth  of  1%  of  the  Defense 
budget  for  studies  on  the  scientific,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  disarmament. 


Philip  Nool-ltukor,  Kriti»>h  QuakiT  who  has  dovolpd  his  lifo  to  Hisarniament,  has  roreivpd  the  19.59  Nohel 
IVapp  l*riy.«‘,  liis  rpopnl,  aiithorilaliv<‘  hook.  The  Arms  Race,  is  piihlish<‘«l  hy  Ocpana  Piihliralions,  INpw  York. 


The  Friends  Commiliee 
On  Nntional  Lefisktion 

is  a  working  rommittee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

F(]NL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
.NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  he  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  retjuest,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  (Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  W.‘\SIllN(iT()N  .NEW  .SI.ETTER  at  J.'LOO  ( $4..50  abroad"  J.S.OO  to  residents  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  aUo  receive  a  .Newsletter  on  state  legislation).  Contributions  above  these  sums  will  be  used  to  support 
the  legislative  and  re'earch  work  of  the  (Committee. 

((Contributions  not  dedui  tilde  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 


NO. 

MONTH 

SUBJECT 

196 

January 

Issues  Facing  Congress  in  I960 

197 

February 

China  Policy  Under  Review 

198 

March 

World  Court  Bill  Needs  Support;  Disarmament 

Progress  on  a  Test^an  Treaty — President  urges 
Spreading  A-Weapons;  Foreign  Aid  Legislation 

199 

April 

# 

Ten  Nation  Conference  on  Disarmament  opens  in 

Geneva — Senates  Debates  Disarmament;  House  Approves 
Limited  Civil  Rights  Bill, 

200 

May 

Disarmament  Goes  to  the  Summit;  Congress  Approves 
*niIoderate«  Civil  Rights  Bill.  ENCLOSURE:  FCNL 
’^orld  Disarmament:  Proposed  Goals  for  1960." 

201 

June 

Unfinished  Business  Before  Congress;  U-2  in¬ 
cident  &  Summit  break-up  emphasize  Disarmament  need 

202 

July 

Diplomatic  Disasters  in  the  U-2  incident  and  the 
signing  of  the  Japanese  Pact. 

203 

August 

Issues  Before  Congress  in  the  Late  Session; 

Aid  for  the  Elderly,  Minimum  Wages  &  Schools 
are  Key  Issues. 

2Qk 

September 

Nixon  and  Kennedy  Compared  on  Key  Issues, 

205 

October 

Senate  Approves  Demilitarization  of  Antarctica  ; 
Some  Things  Congress  Didn’t  Do. 

206 

November 

Where  your  Dollar  Goes;  Congressional  Approp¬ 
riations  Review. 

207 

December 

Test  Ban  Negotiations  at  Decisive  Stage. 

